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Por “ The Friend.” 


Biblical Researches in. Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea.—By Eowarp 
Rosinson. 

(Continued from page 278.) 

“Carmel here presented itself to great 
advantage, extending far out into the sea, and 
dipping his feet in the waters. The highest 
part of the ridge is towards the south. Thence 
it declines gradually northwards, until at the 
convent, according to Schubert, it has an ele- 
vation of only 630 feet above the adjacent sea. 
The same traveller estimates the highest point 
at 1300 feet, which seems to me relatively too 
high. Towards the southeast Carmel is con- 
nected with the mountains of Samaria by the 
broad range of low wooded hills, separating 
the great plain of the more southern coast 
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the hill the air was delightful ; but on return- | ground which had been burnt over, and learn- 


ing to our tent in the valley, the heat soon 
became oppressive ; the thermometer in the 
shade of the trees rising after ten o’clock to 
88° F. We held our devotional exercises in 
our tent; but were towards noon to ac- 
cept of an invitation from Abu Nasir, as he 
returned from the services of the Greek 
church, and join him at his house. Here we 
found the rooms of stone much cooler than 
our tent. The house had just been built, and 
was not yet finished. In order to lay the 
foundations, he had dug down to the solid 
rock, as isusual throughout the country, here 
to the depth of thirty feet, and then build up 
arches. ‘The workmanship was solid, but 
coarse; he assured us, it was the best work 
the masons of Nazareth could turn gut. The 
want of timber in the country i# miagh felt in 
building, and for this reason, in the south at 
least, most rooms are arched. The little 
which Abu Nasir used was pine, brought, 
like the cedars of old, from Mount Lebanon 
by way of Haifa. 

‘¢ But if our kind friend was thus bettering 
his own external comforts, he was also en- 
gaged, heart and soul, in endeavouring to 
improve the moral condition of the Greek- 
Arab community around him. While at 


, 


frum that of Esdraeion. Here large trees of | Beirut he had paid great attention to the mis- 


the walnut are said to be prevalent. The same 
appearance of bushes and trees is seen on many 
parts of Carmel; which thus present a less 
naked aspect than the mountains of Judea. 

* Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, 
I remained for some hours upon this spot, lost 
in the contemplation of the wide prospect, and 
of the events connected with the scenes around. 
In the village below, the Saviour of the world 


had passed his childhood. He must often have | 
visited the fountain near which we had pitched | 


our tent ; his feet must frequently iave wander- 
ed over the adjacent hills, and his eyes doubt- 
less have gazed upon the splendid prospect 
from this very spot. Here the Prince of Peace 
looked down upon the great plain where the 
din of battles so oft had rolled, and the gar- 
ments of the warrior been dyed in blood ; and 
he looked out too upon that sea, over which 
the swift ships were to bear the tidings of his 
salvation to nations and to continents then 
unknown. How has the moral aspect of 
things been changed! Battles and bloodshed 
have not indeed ceased to desolate*this un- 
happy country, and gross darkness now covers 
the people ; but from this region a light went 
forth, which has enlightened the world, and 
unveiled new climes ; and now the rays of that 
light begin to be reflected back from distant 
isles and continents, to illuminate anew the 
darkened land where it first sprung up. 

* The day, though beautiful, was warm, on 


sionary schools in that poe and had become 
so deeply interested and impressed with their 
importance and salutary influence, that on 
returning to Nazareth he had immediately set 
about the establishment of similar schools 
among his own people. In this he had been 
so far successful, that the first one established, 
which had now been for some time in oper- 
ation, contained at present fifty pupils, and 
another had been recently opened with about 
twenty children. One main difficulty had been 
the total want of school-books, and for these, 
and these alone, Abu Nasir had been depend- 
ant on the mission at Beirut. 

‘In order to set an example to his neigh- 
bours, and lead on to better things, he had 
also ventured upon the unheard-of step of 
sending his own youngest daughter to one of 
the schools, and she was the first female who 
for centuries had learned to read in Nazareth. 
At the present time she was also learning to 
write at home. ‘The example was followed, 
though with hesitation; and three other fe- 
males were now numbered among the pupils. 
Abu Nasir was thus doing much good ; but he 
also met with opposition, and being straitened 
for means, he was therefore very desirous that 
the schools should be taken up by the mission 
at Beirut, and others be established in the 
neighbouring villages.” 

18th.—On returning from a second visit to 





ed that this had been done in order to destroy 
the young locusts, which were lying dead in 
great numbers. We had seen them occa- 
sionally for several days, and had passed some 
fields of cotton, which had been greatly injured 
by them. They were green, and yet too 

to fly ; but just at the right age to eat. 
The environs of Nazareth, for some distance 
around, were covered with them, devouring 
vineyards, gardens, and every green thing. 
The bird which follows and destroys the 
locusts bad not yet reached Nazareth, but was 
reported to be at Hattin. It is called Semer- 
mer, (Turdus Seleucis ; Grilli-vora,) and the 
Arabs say it does not eat the locusts, or at 
least not many, but attacks them with beak 
and talons, killing as many of them as pos- 
sible.” 

Mount Tabor bears somewhat south of east 
from Nazareth, lh. 50’ distant. “As we 
approached it presented the form of a trun- 
cated cone. I rode with facility quite to the 
summit. The soil is good all the way up, and 
the grass tall and abundant, though now dried 
up. The sides of the mountain are mostly 
covered with bushes, and orchards of oak 
trees, (Ilex and Aegilops,) with also occasion- 
ally the Butm. like the glades of a forest, pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance, and fine shade. 
We were an hour in reaching the top, and 
encamped at ten and a half o’clock for the 
day and night on the southwestern brow, 
overlooking the wide extent of plains below. 

“Tabor is a beautiful mountain, wholly of 
limestone, bearing among the Arabs like so 
many other mountains, only the general name 
Jebel et-Tur. It stands out alone from the 
high land around Nazareth ; while the north- 
eastern arm of the great plain of Esdraelon 
sweeps around its base, and extends far to the 
north, forming a broad tract of table-land, 
bordering upon the deep Jordan-valley, and 
the basin of the lake of Tiberias. We esti- 
mated the height of Tabor, after many com- 
parisons, at not over 1000 feet above the plain, 
and, if any thing, less. 

“ Immediately after our arrival, I took a 
walk around the whole brow of the mountain, 
in order to examine the ruins, mark the main 
features of the surrounding country, and enjoy 
the glorious prospect.” ‘The former consist 
of the foundations of a wall surrounding the 
brow, high heaps, mingled in indiscriminate 
confusion, walls, and arches, and foundations, 
apparently of dwelling houses, as well as other 
buildings, and the remains of a fortress. 
There are many cisterns on the summit, now 
mostly dry ; “‘in one we found good water. A 
wandering family sometimes take up their 
abode here, or a pilgrim comes to sojourn upon 


Neby Isma’il, “we came upon a spot of|the sacred mountain for a few days; but the 
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usual loneliness of the spot, and its forests of 
oaks and abundant herbage, have made it the 
chosen retreat of numerous wild swine. We 
started two of these animals in our rambles 
around the summit. The view from Tabor 
presents one of the finest landscapes in Pales- 
tine. 

“ This mountain is several times mentioned 
in the Old Testament ; first, as on the border 
of Issachar and Zebulun; and then as the 
place where Deborah and Barak assembled 
the warriors of Israel, before their great bat- 
tle with Sisera. ‘The beauty of the mountain 
and its conspicuous position, rendered it a 
favourite object of poetic contemplation, and 
when the Psalmist exclaims: ‘Tabor and 
Hermon shail rejoice in thy name,’ he selects 
these two as the representatives of all the 
mountains of Palestine; the former as the 
most graceful, and the latter as the loftiest. 
There appears also to have been, in those 
days, a city of the same name, doubtless situ- 
ated upon the mountain, which belonged to the 
tribe of Zebulun, but was assigned to the 
Levites. 

‘© In the New Testament, Mount Tabor is 
not mentioned. During the fourth century a 
tradition originated, that the summit of this 
mountain had been the place where our Lord 
was transfigured in the presence of his three 
disciples; and that this, therefore, was ‘ the 
holy mountain’ referred to by St. Peter. That 
century, as we have seen, was the hot-bed of 
like superstitions, which have spread their 
legendary fruits far and wide over Palestine 
and over Christendom. 

“The context of the narrative seems to 
imply, that the Mount of Transfiguration is 
rather to be sought somewhere around the 
northern part of the lake of Tiberias, not very 
far from Czsarea Philippi, where there are 
certainly mountains enough. But a circum- 
stance which puts Mount Tabor entirely out 
of the question, is the fact, that long before 
and after the event of the Transfiguration, the 
summit of Tabor was occupied by a fortified 
city. , 

é Yet the legend having once got foot- 
ing, continued to gain ground, the mountain 
became more sacred, and churches were erect- 
ed.” There were at least three of these, and 
a large monastery, in the time of the Crusades. 

The river Kishon has been slightly alluded 
to, that “ ancient river,” represented of old as 
“pouring its waters in such abundance, as to 
‘ sweep away’ the troops of Sisera during the 
battle of Deborah and Barak ; and we still find 
the same river a considerable stream, under 
the name of el-Mukutta, flowing along the base 
of Carmel into the bay of Akka. But, as 
already remarked, in crossing the whole plain 
from Jenin to Nazareth, although we passed 
several channels of some size, running west- 
ward, yet not one drop of water did we find 
in all those parts of the plain, which, in the 
rainy season, send their waters to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

“ But this was a year of drought; and it 
would be a false conclusion, to affirm, for this 
reason, as Shaw has done, that the Kishon has 
no communication with Tabor, and never 
flowed through the plain. Not improbably in 
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ancient times, when the country was perhaps 
more wooded, there may have been permanent | 
streams throughout the whole plain ; and even 


| difficult to connect with it the idea of battles 


and bloodshed, of which, for a long succession 
of ages, it has been the chosen scene. Here 


now, in ordinary seasons, during the winter|Deborah and Barak, descending with their 
and spring, there is an abundance of water on| forces from Mount Tabor, attacked and dis. 


the plain flowing westwards to form the) 
Kishon. The large fountains all along the 
southern border furnish at such times more 
powerful streams; and all the water-courses 
from the hills and along the plain are full and | 
overflowing. During the battle of Mount 
Tabor, between the French and Arabs, April 
16, 1799, many of the latter are expressly 
said to have been drowned in the stream 


comfited the host of Sisera with his ‘ nine 
hundred chariots of iron,’ from Endor to 
Taanach and Megiddo, where the Kishon 
swept them away. In and adjacent to the 
plain, Gideon achieved his triumph over the 
Midianites ; and here too the glory of Israel 
was darkened for a time, by the fall of Saul 
and Jonathan upon Gilboa. It was also adja- 
cent to Aphek in the plain, that Ahab and the 


coming from Deburieh, which then inundated | Israelites obtained a miraculous victory over 
a part of the plain. Monro, in crossing the|the Syrians under Benhadad ; while at Me- 
arm of the plain from Solam to Nazareth, on | giddo, the pious Josiah fell in battle against 
the first or second of May, describes himself| the Egyptian monarch. Then came the times 


as passing in half an hour from Solam, ‘a 
considerable brook from the eastward, and 
afterwards some others, which flow into a 
small lake on the northern side of the plain, 
and eventually contribute to swell the Kishon.’ 
This account corresponds with the channels 
we saw. In April, 1829, Prokesch, in tra- 
velling directly from Ramleh to Nazareth, 
entered the plain of Esdraelon, at or near 
Lejjun, here he came upon the Kishon, flow- 
ing in a deep bed through marshy ground ; 
and after wandering about for some time to 
find the way through the morass, was at length 
set right by an Arab, who pointed out the 
proper ford. 

** All these considerations, and especially 
these marshes in the region of Lejjun and 
Megiddo, fully bear out the sacred writer, in 
affirming that the forces of Sisera were swept 
away by the Kishon, swollen as the stream 
probably was by the tempest and rain, with 
which the Lord interfered in behalf of the 
Israelites. 

“‘ It appears then that the Kishon of the 
plain is not a permanent stream ; but usually 
flows only during the season of rain, and for 
a short time afterwards. Yet the river, as it 
enters the sea at the foot of Carmel, never 
becomes dry ; and we must therefore seek for 
its pererrenial sources along the base of the 
mountain. The quantity of water here is not 
inconsiderable. Schubert forded it in May, 
and found it scarcely forty feet in breadth, and 
three or four feet deep, the water coming half 
way up the bodies of the mules. Monro 
crossed the river near its mouth, at the south- 
east nook of the bay of Akka, in a boat ; he 
describes the stream as about thirty yards in 
width, and deep; so that the asses with their 
heads tied to the boat, were compelled to 
swim. Yet Shaw relates,that the Kishon, 
when not swollen by the rains, ‘never falls 
into the sea in a full stream, but insensibly 
percolates through a bank of sand, which the 
north winds throw up against the mouth of it ;’ 
thus he found it in the middle of April, a. p. 
1722, when he passed it. 

* Such were, in general, the results of our 
observations and inquiries respecting the noble 

lain of Esdraelon and the objects around it. 
We took leave of it from the summit of Mount 
Tabor, as it lay extended before us, quiet and 
peaceful, in the brilliant light of an oriental 
morning; so tranquil, indeed, that it was 


of the Romans, with battles under Gabinius 
and Vespasian. The period of the Crusades 
furnishes likewise its account of contests in 
and around the plain; and almost in our day 
the battle of Mount Tabor was one of the tri- 
umphs of Napoleon. From Mount Tabor the 
view took in also, on the one side, the region 
of Hattin, where the renown of the Crusaders 
sunk before the star of Saladin; while, not far 
distant, on the other side, the name of Akka 
or Ptol, recalls many a deadly struggle of the 
same epoch. There too Napoleon was baffled 
and driven back from Syria ; and, in our own 
day, torrents of blood have flowed within and 
around its walls, during the long siege and 
subsequent capture of the city by the Egyp- 
tian army in a. D. 1832. 

“The ink with which these lines were 
penned was hardly dry when the coasts of 
Syria were again visited by war, and Akka 
became the closing scene of the struggle, be- 
tween the allied English and Austrian fleets, 
and the forces of Muhammed Aly.” 


(To be continued.) 
ween 


For “ The Friend.” 
A KANGAROO. 


The “ Transactions of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London,” contain an account of a 
newly discovered species of Kangaroo, brought 
out from New South Wales in 1834, by Sir 
Edward Parry. It is described as being about 
one third smaller than the common Kangaroo, 
and of more slender and graceful proportions, 
but of the same colour, (gray,) as the larger 
animal. 

The length of Parry’s Kangaroo, was, the 
head six inches, body two feet four inches, 
tail two feet six inches—total length from the 
muzzle to the tip of the tail, five feet four 
inches. 

“Sir Edward Parry states the animal to 
have been obtained at Stroud, near Port Ste- 
phens, in latitude of about 30° south. It was 
caught by the natives, having been thrown out 
of its mother’s pouch when the latter was 
hunted. At that time it was somewhat less 
than a rabbit; but having continued in the 
possession of Sir Edward Parry for more than 
two years in New South Wales, besides six 
months on the passage to England, it may be 
considered as fully grown. It was never kept 
in confinement until it was embarked for 
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England, but lived in the kitchen, and ran 
about the house and grounds like a dog, going 
out every night after dusk into ‘ the bush’ (or 
forest) to feed, and usually returning to its 
friend the man-cook, in whose bed it slept, 
about two o’clock in the morning. Besides 
what it might obtain in these excursions, it 
ate meat, bread, vegetables; in short, any 
thing given to it by the cook, with whom it 
was extremely tame, but would allow nobody 
else to take liberties with it. 1t expressed its 
anger when very closely approached by others, 
by a sort of half-grunting, half-hissing, very 
discordant sound, which appeared to come 
from the throat, without altering the expres- 
sion of the countenance. In the day-time it 
would oceasionally, but not often, venture out 
to a considerable distance from home; in 
which case it would sometimes be chased 
back by strange dogs, especially those be- 
longing to the natives. From these, however, 
it had no difficulty in escaping, through its 
extreme swiftness; and it was curious to see 
it bounding up a hill, and over the garden- 
fence, until it had placed itself under the pro- 
tection of the dogs belonging to the house, 
especially of two of the Newfoundland breed, 
to which it was attached, and which never 
failed to afford it their assistance by sallying 
forth in pursuit of its adversaries. 

* Like all other Kangaroos, this animal, 
when in active motion, never touched the 
ground with its tail, merely using it to form a 
tripod when standing erect.” 

This interesting animal lost its life soon 
after landing in England, from an accident, by 
which its leg was broken, and which it sur- 
vived but a short time. 


aes 
From Old Humphrey. 
ON SOMEBODY AND NOBODY. 


My present address is of a singular kind. 
A few days ago I overheard a modest looking 
young woman, seemingly a respectable ser- 
vant; speak the following words in giving an 
account of a lady whom she had known. 
“She used to take a deal of notice of me, 
which was very kind of her: why should she 
notice me at all, for 1 was nobody ?” 

Another person might not have thought 
this remark worthy of attention; but I, who 
am frequently taken with trifles, was not only 
struck, but also much pleased with the obser- 
vation. It was the first time that I had heard 
the expression, and most likely it will be long 
before I shall hear it again. Thousands of 
people try to make themselves appear “ some- 
body,” but it is a very rare case to hear any 
human being acknowledge himself or herself 
to be ** nobody.” 

It set me thinking, not only of others, but 
of myself ; for I felt conscious that though the 
young woman had thought herself “* nobody,” 
my proud and deceitful heart had persuaded 
- to consider myself “ somebody,” all my 

ays. 

How is it with you ? Are you “ somebody,” 
or “nobody?” Can you say in sincerity to 
the Searcher of hearts, “ Lord, my heart is 
not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty : neither do 
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I exercise myself in great matters, or in 
things too high for me?” Psa. cxxxi. 1. 

It is said that the trees and plants of the 
earth are continually striving for air and 
light; that they are constantly trying to get 
above one another. Do you not think it to be 
the same with mankind? Do you not think 
that this is the case with us all? If you feel 
guiltless of this, so does not Old Humphrey. 
He can call to mind many instances wherein 
he has tried to pass himself off for “ some- 
body,” but he cannot remember one in which 
he has willingly represented himself as ‘“ no- 
bod ,”? 


“TI am as good as he is, any day ;” “ She 
shall not hold up her head above me ;” and 
“ We are company for your betters,” are 
expressions commoa enough: but I question, 
if we were to travel through all England, from 
Newcastle to the Isle of Wight, and from the 
South Foreland to’the Land’s End, whether 
we should hear one single human being advi- 
sedly confess that he was “ nobody.” 

Pride is the ruin of one half of mankind. 
Even children, when they get together, boast 
of their fathers and mothers; and old men, 
with hoary hairs, speak with pride of the 
great things they have done, and the great 
people they have known: so that young and 
old wish to be thought “* somebody.” 

There are in the sacred volume a great 
number of precious promises to the humble, 
and a great number of awful threatenings to 
the proud. I will give you one of a sort, by 
way of sample. “ Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up.” 
James iv. 10.—“ Every one that is proud in 
heart is an abomination to the Lord; though 
hand join in hand he shall not be eupettchel 
Prov. xvi. 5. Now, the promises are made to 
the “ nobodies,” and the threatenings to the 
** somebodies” of the world: have a care then 
to which class you belong. 

No doubt you remember reading of Haman, 
who was as proud a “ somebody” as ever 
lived. He was determined to get above his 
neighbours, till, at last, he got fifty cubits 
higher than he himself desired, being hoisted 
upon a gallows; but when this proud “ some- 
body” came down to the dunghill, Mordecai, 
whom he had treated as a “ nobody,” was 
raised up to sit among princes. “ Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” Rom. xi. 20. 

You have heard the parable of the rich 
man, who was so fond of fine clothes and good 
living: no doubt he thought himself “ some- 
body,” and made other people think so too: 
but what did it all come to? You have heard, 
too, of Lazarus, who was a “ nobody,” for he 
asked only the ¢rumbs which fell from the 
rich man’s table, and yet you know what 
became of him. It happened to them both 
exactly according to the texts that I have 
given you: the proud “ somebody” was brought 
low, and punished “ where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched,” while the hum- 
ble “ nobody” was lifted up, even to heaven. 

Though the giant oaks and lofty cedars of 
the earth are laid low, yet do we lift up our 
heads like them, defying the storm. What a 
world of trouble, what a number of losses and 
crosses, what a succession of afflictions are 





necessary, to convince us that we are ‘ no- 
bodies!” Indeed, Divine graee alone can 
effectually teach us true Christian humility. 

David was taught this lesson, when reflect- 
a the vast and mighty works of creation. 
“ When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? Psa. viii. 3. If David was a 
“ nobody” when he reflected on God’s cre- 
ation, surely you and I ought to be “ no- 
bodies” when reflecting on his grace. 


eam 
From the same. 


WHOSE SERVANT WILL YOU BE? 


Whose servant will you be? Tell me, 
Whose servant will you be? Do not be 
offended at the question, whether you are 
rich, or whether you are poor, for we must 
all be servants, give ourselves what airs we 
may. We must be the servants of Satan, or 
the servants of God. 

A very important affair this. Let us look 
at it a little closer; let us see what are the 
terms of our servitude on one side, and on the 
other; and, first, let us inquire into the servi- 
tude of Satan. 

The servant of Satan will have fair pros- 
pects set before him; he will dance, and sing, 
and laugh at coming care. The pleasures of 
sin will be his for a season. ‘This, you will 
say, is something like sunshine; but let us 
go on. 

He who serves Satan, must wear Satan’s 
livery, which is black, turned up with black ; 
black within, and black without. On special 
occasions he will wear a white suit, lined with 
black ; but whether the servant of Satan 
dresses in his proper livery, or appears as an 
angel of light, he is bound always to carry 
about with him a black heart, black desires, 
and black designs. What think ye of this? 

The servant of Satan must always be the 
servile drudye, the cringing slave of his mas- 
ter. He must be a bondsman to the power 
of sin, the love of sin, the desire of sin, the 
commission of sin, and the punishment of sin. 
This is bad enough, and too bad. 

The servant of Satan must always be in 
dread of the law of God, the justice of God, 
and the judgments of God. This is worse 
still. Do you not think so? 

I said that the servant of Satan will be al- 
lowed some short-lived pleasures, but every 
rose he plucks will have a thousand thorns ; 
every blissful cup he drinks will be dashed 
with worm-wood. Peace will be banished 
from his pillow ; hatred, bitterness, remorse, 
and fear, will be his companions. The 
heavens over his head will be brass, and the 
earth under his feet will be iron. Behind him 
will be an accusing conscience, and before 
him death, judgment, and everlasting destruc- 
tion. This is worst of all. Let us now look 
on the other side. 

The servant of God will have tribulations 
and tears. He will be tried by the world, 
tried by the flesh, and tried by the devil. You 
will say this is a bad beginning ; so it appears, 
but let us see a little further. 





















The servant of God will not be left alone in 
his troubles ; his afflictions will be sanctified ; 
he will be strengthened in weakness, guarded 
in danger, guided in difficulty, and comforted 
in despondency. This is somewhat better. 

The servant of God will find his service 
perfect freedom. Neither the power, the love, 
the desire, nor the punishment of sin, will be 
permitted to subdue him. Over these he will 
come off more than conqueror, through Christ, 
that loveth him, and hath given himself for 
him. Why this is even better than the other. 
Life, and death, things present, and things to 
come, yea, all things, shall work together for 
his good. Te friend of sinners will be his 
friend ; the God of grace will be his God; he 
will be guided by his counsel, and after that 
received into glory. Why this is better than 

But, in a word, let as sum up the wages of 
the servant of Satan, and the wages of the ser- 
vant of God. ‘ The wages of sin is death,” 
(eternal death ;) “ but the gift of God is eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord,”— 
Rom. vi. 23. Need I again ask the question, 
Whose servant will you be ? 





The Angora, and the Cashmir Goat, and | 


their introduction into Europe.—From 
“ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 


It is remarkable that not only the goat, but 
the cat and the rabbit, in the district of Ango- 
ra, in Asia Minor, are covered with long fur 
of great delicacy and fineness. The Angora 

t, in this respect, has been long celebrated. 
t is covered with fine hair, disposed in long 
spiral ringlets, or tufts, and generally of a pure 
white. It is from this hair that the finest 
camlets are prepared; hence, in the rocky 
mountains of Cappadocia, flocks of these ani- 
mals are reared and tended with great care. 
The males of this race are furnished with long 
spirally-twisted horns, diverging laterally— 
while, in the female, the horns are much 
smaller, and turned back. In both sexes the 
ears are pendulous, the limbs short, and the 
general form robust. Examples of this vari- 
ety are sometimes imported to our island ; but 
hitherto no serious attempts have been made 
to naturalise it with a view to the employment 
of its fleece in manufactures. 

In Cashmir, and along the river Ural, is a 
breed of goats, which produces a wool of ex- 
quisite delicacy, from which are manufactured 
the Cashmir shawls, to be purchased in Eu- 
rope only at a great price, and costly even in 
the country where they are wrought. The 
Cashmir goat is covered with silky hair, long, 
fine, flat and falling—and with an under-vest 
of delicate greyish wool. It is this wool 
which constitutes the fabric of the shawls. In 
stature the Cashmir goat equals the mode- 
rately-sized race of England, and is robust 
and active ; the horns are nearly erect, spiral, 
and diverging at the points ; the ears are erect, 
and, like the rest of the body, covered with 
long silky hairs. The peculiar odour, so 
strong in our European goats, is not to be per- 
ceived in this race, which may be regarded as 
of all others:the most valuable. On all goats, 
and particularly on the long-baired breeds of 
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Europe, will be found beneath the hair, and | was given fro 
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m @ specimen in the Jardin des 


close to the skin, a wool, finer than that pro-| Plantes at Paris, which was received from 
duced by the finest Merino sheep, and of | Calcutta, where it had been bred from a cou- 


which, as F. Cuvier remarks, it is singular 
that no European has availed himself in the 
production of a web, which, if not equal to 
that of a Cashmir shawl, would be very beau- 
tiful. 

We cannot do better than conclude with an 
account of the attempts made to introduce 
this breed of animals into Europe, taken from 
the Penny Magazine :— 

“ The great price paid for a Cashmir shawl 
has led some enterprising individuals to at- 
tempt naturalising in Europe the animal which 





ple brought directly from Cashmir. But a 
whole flock was wanted, not a single indivi- 
dual; and, as the attempt to bring any num- 
ber of these avimals by land from such an 
enormous distance as Thibet was deemed im- 
possible, every inquiry was made as to the 
probability of getting a supply from some of 
the wandering pastoral tribes who in their mi- 
grations might occasionally touch on the con- 
fines of Thibet, and sometimes reach the 
steppes of Asiatic Russia. Under the French 
empire, persons were sent to the fair of Mac- 


produces the wool frora which those shawls | arief (since removed to Nijnei Novgorod) to 


are made. It was very properly observed 
that much of the cost to the European pur- 
chaser was attributable to the great distance 
the article had to be brought, and to the high 
and arbitrary duties paid upon it, both for 
manufacturing and transporting. An extract 
from the journal of a French traveller will 
show how the matter stands between the pro- 
ducer and the buyer. The wool is first comb- 
ed from the animal in the mountains of Thi- 
bet, where it is sold for nearly five shillings a 
pound; it is packed in baskets and sent to 
Cashmir, where it pays a duty on entry. It 
is there bleached with rice-flour, -spun into 
threads, and taken to the bazaar, where ano- 
ther tax is paid upon it; the thread is then 
dyed, the shawl is woven, and the border 
sewed on; but the weaver must not sell his 
work, he must carry it to the custom-house, 
where a collector puts on any tax he pleases, 
and in this he is limited only by the fear of 
ruining the weaver altogether, and conse- 
quently losing any future profit. All the 
shawls intended for Europe are now packed 
up and sent to Peshawer across the Indus ; this 
part of the journey is generally performed 
upon men’s backs, for the road is in many 
parts impassable even for mules, being across 
deep precipices which must be traversed by 
swinging bridges of ropes, and perpendicular 
rocks, which are climbed by wooden ladders ; 
at each station of this long traverse, which 
lasts twenty days, a tax is paid, generally ar- 
bitrary, but seldom much exceeding 2/. ster- 
ling on the whole journey. From this point 
until they come near the confines of Europe, 
in addition to the many custom-houses at 
which they must pay tribute, these unlucky 
shawls have to encounter the dangers of al- 
most continual anarchy in Afghanistan, and 
the risk of pillage in Persia by the Turko- 
mans and Kirghiz, whose forbearance must be 
purchased at a high price. After leaving 
Persia many shawls get to Europe over the 
Caucasus and through Russia; but the largest 
number reach Constantinople through the 
Turkish provinces, and even then they have a 
tedious journey to perform before they reach 
the wearer. Although this statement may 
not be perfectly accurate, the great increase 
to the original price caused by the route taken 
is undoubted, and a knowledge of this fact 
stimulated the exertions of those persons who 
proposed to breed the shawl-goat in Europe. 
The animal was not quite unknown. In the 
‘Penny Magazine’ for 1833 an account of one 





make inquiries of the Asiatic merchants who 
annually assembled at that great mart, and 
they learned there that flocks of Thibet goats 
were numerous in the steppes of Russia. Al- 
though circumstances prevented any steps 
being taken to procure flocks at the time, the 
information thus obtained proved very ser- 
viceable in directing an expedition which was 
fitted out several years afterwards for the pur- 
pose of purchasing some. 

“‘ The gentleman selected to take charge of 
the expedition was M. Jaubert, whose know- 
ledge of the Turkish language and character 
peculiarly fitted him for travelling through 
countries peopled by Turkish tribes. Jau- 
bert left Paris in April, 1818, and proceeded 
towards Asia, through Southern Russia, by 
Odessa, Taganrog, and Astrakhan. On his 
way he received much information from mer- 
chants of Bukharia and Armenia, and ascer- 
tained that a handsome race of goats with 
brilliant white fleeces was to be found among 
the Kirghiz tribes, who wander in the plains 
partly surrounded by the great bend of the 
river Ural or Yaik, which divides Europe 
from Asia. Samples of the down from these 
animals were shown him, and he found locks 
of it scattered here and there in parts of the 
steppes between Astrakhan and Orenburg, 
which convinced him that he was in the track 
of the genuine shawl-goat ; this was further 
corroborated by the designation of Tibet, by 
which name the animal was known to the na- 
tive tribes. He soon found large flocks of the 
goats in possession of the Kirghiz, and of them 
he purchased nearly thirteen hundred, with 
which he prepared to retrace his steps. The 
home journey across the plains of Russia 
appears to have been injudiciously timed ; it 
was begun at the setting-in of winter; the 
goats crossed the Volga at Tsaritsin, nearly 
300 miles above Astrakhan, and proceeded to 
Tagaurog, where it was intended to embark 
them ; but, as might have been expected, the 
sea was frozen, and it was found necessary to 
drive them on to Caffa, which they reached 
on the 24th of December, nearly 800 of their 
number having died by the way of cold and 
fatigue. 

At Caffa the flock was divided into two por- 
tions ; one of these, consisting of 566 goats, 
was put on board a Russian vessel, which 
arrived at Marseilles about the middle of 
April, 1819; the remainder embarked on 
board another vessel with Jaubert himself, 
and reached Toulon towards the end of April. 
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No further account has reached us of this|dinary, and Polonceau judged that a cross 
latter portion of the flock, but ample details! between the two races would be an improve- 
concerning the division which landed at Mar-| ment to both ; the experiment was tried, and 
seilles have been given by M. ‘Tessier, who) it succeeded beyond his most sanguine expec- 
was commissioned to receive the animals as|tations. Instead of the minute quantity of 
soon as they should leave the lazaretto, where | three ounces, or even less, several of the mixed 
they were shut up on landing, according to/race furnished thirty ounces of down in one 
the quarantine regulations. ‘Tessier found season, and the average produce of his flock 
the poor creatures in a wretched state ; they | was above sixteen ounces: this was not at the 
had been packed together in the hold of the expense of quality ; its silkiness was greatly 
vessel, where no fresh air ever reached them ; increased, it was finer and longer in the staple, 
and the space they had to move in was less and it had all the peculiar softness of the ori- 
than the length of their bodies. ‘his treat-| ginal stock. It was also found that the mixed 
ment had produced disease in almost all the|race was more robust, more easily fed, and, 
flock ; the hair was dropping from them, and/what was of equal importance, it was less 
it was found necessary to shear off what re- headstrong than the common goat of Europe, 
mained. ‘hey also suffered from convulsions ;' and could be managed as easily as a sheep ; 
but the most fatal malady with which they | while at the same time it was active enough 
were attacked was a tubercular consumption, | to seek food in such steep places as would be 











from which great numbers perished. A close | inaccessible to sheep. 


lazaretto was not calculated to remove the 
complaint, and many deaths took place daily 
during the thirty days they were confined. 


“ We have saved but very few,” says Tessier, |. 
“and only such as had slight attacks; the| p, 


remedy employed was flour of brimstone 
mixed with their food.” 

The animals that escaped these multiplied 
ills were soon removed to more congenial 
situations; some were placed in the royal 
bergerie near Perpigan, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, some in the hilly country about 
Toulon, and others farther to the west in the 


departments near the Rhone. The whole | 


number surviving of both flocks when Tessier 
wrote his account (August) was about 400; 
they were then generally in good health, their 
hair had grown to a considerable length, and 
the valuable down had begun to show itself. 

‘“‘ The shawl-goat was thus naturalized ; and 
subsequent experience has shown that the 
down produced in Europe is not inferior to 
that of the original Thibet stock. Fears 
were at first entertained that this could not be 
the case ; it was said that the breed obtained 
was not pure, that it had degenerated ; and a 
letter from Moorcroft, written in the begin- 
ning of 1822, at Ladakh in ‘Thibet, seemed to 
confirm the suspicion. He says, ‘ France has, 
I learn, procured a flock from some of the 
steppes near the Caspian, which must be infe- 
rior to those of Thibet, as lately Aga Aabdi 
was employed by Russia itself to procure the 
breed from the borders of Chinese ‘Turkestan.’ 
But these fears were unfounded. A more 
serious evil was the small quantity of wool 
produced by each goat, which, on an average, 
amounted to less than three ounces ; and the 
high price paid in Thibet for the raw mate- 
rial proves that the defect is in the original 
species. Such a small produce precluded all 
hope of making a profit by rearing the animal, 
and the scheme would have failed had not the 
intelligence of an enlightened Frenchman 
overcome the difficulty. Shortly after the 
arrival of the Thibet goats in France, several 
specimens of the Angora goat were brought 
into that country from Persia: one of these 
animals, belonging to the Duchess of Berri, 


was seen in 1822 by Polonceau, proprietor of|lected in Central America by 


several of the Thibet goats. The length and 
silkiness of the hair of this goat were extraor- 
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Progress of Catholicism.—The Paris cor- 


quirer, says :-— 

We are'so struck with the noisy events of 
politics, (those events which form the excite- 
ment of the day,) that we are blind to many 
most important circumstances which are 
passing around us, and which produce the 
most lasting effect upon human society. Two 
revolutions in opinion are now progressing in 
Europe, which are among the most curious 
that have occurred for a long series of years, 
|and which perhaps are destined to be the most 
\important. I allude to the process by which 
England is becoming catholic and Spain pro- 

testant. What a change ; and yet it is rapidly 
taking place. Espartero, and the present 
ruling party in Spain, are in direct hostility 
with the Roman Pontiff. The property of the 
Spanish church has been seized ; the convents 
have been abolished ; all appeals to Rome, and 
all interference of the pope have been pro- 


hibited ; and at this moment, by the orders of 


the pointiff, prayers are offered up in all the 
catholic churches in Europe for the safety of 
religion in Spain ! 

And at this moment too, catholicism, under 
the name of puseyism, is making fearful in- 
roads into the Church of England. It has 
invaded the high places, the sees of her 
bishops, and the seats of her universities. It 
is spreading rapidly, for proselytes are always 
zealous and often bitter. The new sect does 
not yet openly assume the name of catholics ; 
but its doctrines leave no doubt as to its right 
to that appellation. It advocates calaals 
confession, and most of the peculiar opinions 
of the mother church. I do not criticise these 
discussions, nor pass judgment upon them; 
mine is the task only of the reporter. I point 
them out as curious indications in the march 
of mind. 


American Antiquities.—A vessel recently 
arrived at New Orleans from Yucatan, with a 
number of cases of specimens of antiquity col- 
Norman. 
The editor of the New Orleans Bee, who has 
had an opportunity of examining them, says : 





pondent of the New York Courier and | 9g 





































and sojourned several days at Tchechen, and 


other places, never visited by Stephens and 


Catherwood, and abounding in the most in- 
teresting relics of an aboriginal race, as well 
as in monuments yet undecayed by time ; and 
attesting a people far advanced in civilization. 
The samples of statuary, sculpture, and hiero- 
glyphical engravings which we saw, are of 
the most surprising character. They are 
uniformly executed upon an extremely hard 
stone ; and when we remember that not a trace 
of iron has been discovered in that country, 
and that these elaborate works have been 
compassed with instruments not more finished 
or finer than sharpened stone, our wonder is 
excited at the hardy and unwearying industry 
that must have wrought such stupendous 
labour with such imperfect tools. 
Norman’s designs of the great temple of 
Tchecheuan edifice, 400 feet in length, and 
of a variety of mounds and monuments which 
he discovered almost concealed by masses of 
led and exuberant vegetation, are fraught 
with the deepest interest to the antiquarian 
and inquirer. It is his intention, we believe, 
to send them to one of the northern museums, 
in the absence of any public repository of cu- 
riosities in this state. 





The Brothertown Indians, a nation formed 
from the fragments of six tribes, viz :—the 
Naragansets, of R. I., the Pequots, of Groton, 
Conn., the Montauke, of Long Island, the 
Mohicans, the Niantics, and the Farmington 
Indians, and a portion of a tribe which was 
formerly settled in New Jersey, after expe- 
riencing all the reverses incident to the red 
man, who generously permits the whites to sit 
upon the same log, in 1834, settled upon a 
tract of land four miles by eight on the west 
side of Winnebago, about forty-five miles 
southwest of Green Bay. The land was 
heavily timbered, but the Green Bay Repub- 
lican says, the Brothertown settlement now 
“presents improvements, cultivated fields, 
fences, dwellings, &c., to the view of the tra- 
veller highly creditable to the nation, and 
which would be to the credit of any settle. 
ment so recently commenced. Their houses 
are furnished with good substantial plain fur- 
niture. In their dress, they conform to the 
customs of the white people. Their wives 
are good house-keepers, and their daughters 
possess the adornments of beauty, in form and 
face of intelligence and virtue, so that white 
men are often proud of forming connections 
among them, and are sometimes refused. 


The great chesnut on Mount Etna is the 
largest tree in the world. Its trunk at the 
base is 152 feet in circumference, and an 
opening in it is large enough to admit two car- 
riages abreast. A tradition of the country 
relates that when Jane, Queen of Anagon, 
visited Mount Etna on her way to Naples, and 
ascended the mountain with 100 horsemen, a 
storm came on, and the whole troop betook 
themselves to this collossal tree, where they 
were perfectly sheltered, 
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For “ The Fricad.” 
PUBLIC CALAMITIES, 
At this time, when the displeasure of the 
Almighty with this nation, appears to be man- 
ifested in the confusion and mismanagement 
of the rulers, and the insubordination and suf- 
ferings of the people, it is well for us seriously 
to consider the cause of the calamities which 
are appointed to us. Undoubtedly, the gene- 
ral depravity of its citizens, and their forget- 
fulness of God, had rendered this country ripe 
for correction ; and to bring it upon us it was 
only necessary for that Providence which 
overrules events in mercy, to be withdrawn, 
and we left to our own ways and the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. 

From our public and private conduct as in- 
dividuals, our public and private calamities no 
doubt generally arise.—We cry out against 
the heedlessness, the foolishness, or the wick- 
edness of those who seem accessory to our 
suffering: we quarrel with our rulers, whose 
i plans we believe have brought the present 
| distress upon the people, and dishonour upon 

the various branches of our government ; when, 
| it may be, they have had little share in pro- 
moting, and deserve little blame for the result 

ef the acts we censure. Judging in our own 

wisdom, and according to the apprehension of 
the natural man, we look upon the last instru- 
: ment through which the evil comes, as the 
sole producing cause, when, perhaps some 
providential agency, some unavoidable occur- 
rence, has frustrated their intentions, and 
baffled their wisest schemes. They are con- 
founded in judgment, or overruled in the exe- 
cution of their plans, by that power which 
; would punish us for our iniquities. Let us 
not be stirred up to wrath and resentment 
against them, for we may rest assured that 
the destruction or punishment of those who 
have brought us into suffering, will add noth- 
ing to our individual comfort, or the public 
security, so long as general corruption—that 
overflowing fountain of bitterness— exists. 
We may suppose, that the overthrow of those 
who were the agents in producing the present 
calamities, would ensure their peaceful termi- 
nation; but let us bear in mind, that if the 
nation continues in sin, there will never be 
wanting fit instruments to work its ruin. 

Every soul capable of knowing its duty to 
God, daily increases or diminishes that 
amount of national guilt, for which public and 
private calamities are meted out. There is 
no neutrality here. He who votes for a re- 
presentative may as well deny that he aided 
in the election, as he who resists the convic- 
tions of Divine Grace can say he is not instru- 
mental in bringing distress on the nation. 

To prepare us for pointing out an effectual 
remedy for any disorder, we should understand 
its nature, and the causes from which it ori- 
gitated. When outward symptoms are the 
result of inward disorganization or deep-seated 
disease, a mere external application will not 
effect a permanent cure. We may relieve one 
symptom, but if there is not a healthy condi- 
tion of the system produced, some new form 
of disorder will inevitably be put forth. 

If we imagine that our troubles spring from 
the ambitious views of individuals, or the mis- 



































omnipotence and justice of God, we have the 
assurance, that all events are limited and con- 
trolled by him. The welfare of a nation is 
not dependent on the actions of the few, only 
as He sees meet to use them in effecting the 
purposes of judgment or merey. As his bless- 
ing will follow righteousness, and his chastise- 
ments are still meted for sin, how obvious must 
be to the reflecting mind the means of reliev- 
ing the present, and averting impending cala- 
mities. How striking the necessity of a gene- 
ral application of these means. 

As our most zealous outward efforts for re- 
lief have proved unavailing, may we, through 
the mercy of God, be to that inward la- 
bour for it, which will be crowned with suc- 
cess. If our citizens generally were engaged 
in the Christian warfare for national prosper- 
ity, with the weapons of righteousness and 
truth, they would not fail of victory. As 
every transgressor has contributed to the dis- 
tress of our country, so every one that doeth 
righteousness will be a valiant soldier in this 
warfare for a general reformation. Let no 
one say, my individual efforts can avail noth- 
ing. Every private improvement in religion 
and morality, is a public benefit. The Lord 
also is calling thee to his service ; and no one 
shuts a door at his command, but receives a 
reward. Although few may enter into this 
vineyard to labour, the penny is certain for 
those that do. We may not bring about such 
a reformation, as will deliver our country from 
the present scourge; yet something in this 
way may be done ; and we shall be better pre- 
pared for bearing what cannot be avoided. 
Our treasure will be more and more in hea- 
ven; our will be centered in that which 
the storms and tumults of time cannot reach ; 
and our confidence will be, that God will care 
for us on earth, and finally gather us into 
glory. 


Pe 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Testimony to the Light and Cross of Christ, 
by Priscilla Cotton. 


The universal appearance of the light of 
Christ in all men, and the indispensable need 
of bearing the cross daily, were primary doc- 
trines with the ministers in the rise of 
Friends. One reason was, they were brought 
out of darkness into the marvellous light of 
the Lord themselves, and, being obedient to 
its requirings, in it they saw more light. It 
was not only what they read, but also what 
their eyes had seen, which they bore testi- 
mony of ; and the message which they receiv- 
ed was that which the apostles bore, that God 
is light and in him is no darkness at all. 
Partaking of the blessedness of this divine 
light and life in the soul, they invited others 
to mind the light,—to obey its manifestations 
—to take up the cross to every thing which 
it discovered was opposed to the will of God 
made known unto them. This was the foun- 
dation of their religion, which was practical 
and not speculative ; and the blessed fruits of 
it were obvious, so that even their enemies 
were sometimes convicted and brought to con- 


| management of the officers of government, we | 
are stopping shbrt of the true source. In the | 
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fess to its reality and excellency. ‘They could 
give ascriptural reason for the hope that was 
in them, for they were diligent readers of the 
Bible, but deriving their religion from the 
heart-changing and sanctifying operations of 
the Holy Spirit, it was on this they relied to 
furnish with mouth and wisdom to speak and 
unfold the things of God. 


Priscilla Cotton was one of the first who 


received Friends in Plymouth, in 1654. She 
became valiant for the Truth, and often bore 
public testimony to it in steeple-houses and 
other places, against priests and professors who 
walked out of the Truth. Her testimony was 
delivered in the power and demonstration of it, 
and she underwent several imprisonments and 
cruel treatment at the hands of its opposers. 
The subjoined paper appears to have been 
written on the day before her death, and evin- 
ces that her religion stood not in the oldness 
of the letter, but in a living heart-felt experi- 
ence of the power of God in the soul. 


“ All my dear friends who have found your 


Redeemer, wait upon Him at all times, that 
you may stand continually in his presence, 
where life is; that with the light you receive 
from him, you may see your thoughts, and 
deny them, that you may be kept in stayed- 
ness ; and when the hasty forward spirit would 
arise, keep it down. ‘That with the measure 
of God’s Spirit all may be weighed, the words 


to what they tend, that no lightness may ap- 
pear in your words, nor unsavoriness, that no 


offence come, but edification by all you speak. 


Let the elders watch that at no time the 
younger may see lightness, laughter or words 
of offence ; but that you may always keep down 
the evil in yourselves, and may minister grace 
to all you have to do with, that God’s Spirit 
be not grieved ; so keep the field clean, which 
was once ploughed up and made green and 
beautiful, that no stones nor hurtful weeds may 
get into it to oppress the seed. 

And Friends, the cross is the power of God ; 
when you flee the cross, you lose the power. 
That which pleases self is above the cross; and 
that which pleases man is above the cross; 
and that which shuns the cross, yields to the 
carnal mind and loses its dominion. Though 
the cross seems foolishness, stand in it; though 
it seems weak, stand in it; though it be a 
stumbling block to the wise, stand in it; there 
the dominion, authority and crown are re- 
ceived. This is not for you to be exercised 
in for a time only, as at your first convince- 
ment, but daily even to the death ; as long as 
a desire, will or thought remaineth in you, 
contrary to God’s pure light. As you waitin 
the light, you will come to know a cross in the 
use of meat, drink and apparel; and keep to 
the cross when alone or in company. 

So Friends watch daily to keep Christ’s 
command ; be not at liberty one day, but deny 
self, thy own will and thy own thoughts. Tak- 
ing up the cross you feel the power, which keeps 
in order, in safety and in peace. This pre- 
serves from stubbornness and wilfulness, and 
brings all to be subject, as dear children, unto 
God ; and subject one to another as brethren. 
In the light and in the cross there is no evil 
thoughts, no hard speeches, no contention, no 
loving pre-eminence ; but as brethren and sis- 
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ters being pitiful, tender-hearted, courteous, 
forgiving, forbearing, long-suffering and sup- 
porting one another; here the power of the 
cross is known, which brings all to God’s 
praise, and to his honour and glory, and to his 
children’s prosperity and peace.” 














































before them all, that he never heard any such 
voice or command. I asked him what he 
preached to the people then? He made an- 
swer, and said, his experiences. I told him 
his experience might not reach to every con- 
dition ; but he that had the word of the Lord 
might preach it, whom God sent, and that 
would reach all conditions. So the Lord’s 
word and power struck him that he was 
silent; but the rest of the priests were high 
and opposed, and came to nothing. Judge 
Fell wondered, and was astonished at what he 
heard ‘Thomas say, that he had never heard 
the voice of God nor Christ, to command him 
to preach to any people; the said Thomas 
Taylor being looked upon as a high priest, 
and above the common priests, a sober man, 
and beloved among the outward professors. I 
went along with him that day to a place called 
Newton, in Lancashire, where he used to 
preach sometimes. He was very much down, 
and sad, and groaned that night. The next 
day we went to a meeting which we had in 
the worship-house yard; he would have gone 
into the house, but the priest would not let us, 
and I told him it was no matter. There came 
another priest from Underbarrow, and several 
others; and Thomas setting still, at last a 
tender spring of life sprang up in him, and he 
spoke very well in it to the people, both of his 
own condition, and the people’s, and how they 
must turn to the Lord Jesus Christ. . 

“ The Underbarrow priest, and some other 
professors were offended and opposed him; but 


tions of the Spirit of Christ, by which alone 
the true preacher of the Gospel is enabled to 
speak “as the oracles of God,” or to admin- 
ister effectually to the states and wants of his 
hearers. This zealous pastor freely confessed, 
he had not been sensible of these divine open- 
ings, but could only relate his own expe- 
riences. 

Through the instrumentality of George 
Fox, he was made sensible of the nature of the 
ministry he had been engaged in, as well as 
that which was of Divine appointment and au- 
thority. He doubtless then saw, that if he had 
heeded the inward appearance and voice of 
Christ, and waited its directions and limita- 
tions, his preaching, instead of being a rela- 
tion of his own experience, would have been 
with the authority of a Divine commission. 

It is a remarkable feature in the history of 
this Friend, that he was so soon qualified to 
preach the gospel in the openings of Divine 
life. “The Lord’s word and power” had 
convinced him. The baptism he passed 
through at Newton, and which produced the 
sadness and groans spoken of, was doubtless a 
necessary preparation for the service into 
which he was about to be introduced. When 
favoured with the tender spring of life 
““which sprang up in him,” how different 
were his communications; by the qualifying 
influence of it, he could speak to the people in 
an effectual manner, not only of his own con- 
dition, but of theirs, and also “ instruct them 
how they must turn to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
the Lord’s power came over them all; for he|His preaching now was “in the demonstra- 
was looked on in the time of his priesthood to|tion of the Spirit, and with power.” The 
be above them. Thomas Taylor grew in the | priests and other professors, “ were offended, 
grace and truth of Christ, and came to know|and opposed him;” and no wonder, for-the 
the word of the Lord, and preached Christ | views which he had now embraced, and which 
freely, as then he had received freely, and | he preached, if suffered to prevail, would de- 
forsook his parish steeple-house, and his old |stroy their influence, and take from them their 
parish wages, and the rest of the priests that|salaries. They no doubt feared the effect of 
preached for hire; and he travelled up and | his example, he being “ looked on in the time 
down in parts of England, preaching the | of his priesthood to be above them.” 
word of the Lard and his gospel freely as he} The sincerity of Thomas Taylor was mani- 
was commanded.” fested by forsaking ‘his parish steeple-house 

The foregoing account conveys important | and his wages, and the rest of the priests that 
instruction. It points out the difference be-| preached for hire,” and being willing “to 
tween the views of Friends and others, in| travel up and down preaching the word of the 
reference to a qualification to preach the gos-| Lord and his gospel freely, as he was com- 
pel. Thomas Taylor, like many others who| manded,” without being hired to do it. 
joined the Society of Friends in that day,was| It appears to me to be as important, at the 
probably a man of irreproachable character, | present day, to hold up to view the distinction 
and noted for his learning and piety. It|which is shown in this account to exist be- 
appears he pero esteemed by his fellow |tween a man-made, and a living baptising 
professors, and up to asa pattern. In/ ministry, as it was then. It is as necessa 
his efforts to instruct his hearers, he was|now for an individual professing to be called 
doubtless zealous, and it is not unlikely, he| to the ministry, to be brought to see all his 
spoke of good things to them with a sincere | ability for usefulness, and all the good spring- 
desire that they might be benefitted. Hav-|ing up in him, to be in the immediate ex- 
ing received a college education, and been/tensions of holy help at the time, as it was 
taught that a knowledge of the Scriptures and|then. When such keep faithfully and unre- 
theological subjects, were all-sufficient to qua-|servedly to the openings of the heavenly 
lify for preaching the gospel, we may suppose |teacher, then, and only then, may they be 
he was diligent in making himself acquainted |truly said to be instruments in the Divine 
by study, with all the oe and props, such a | hand. 
ministry requires. Notwithstanding he may} We may readily suppose, there are many 
have often read the declaration of the apostle,|at the present day in the same state that 
I , “ if any man speak, let him speak as the ora-| Thomas Taylor was, when George Fox put 
God or Christ, from heaven, that bid them go| cles of God ; if any man minister, let him do/| his searching questions to him. may 
to speak to any e, as God and Christ did it as of the ability which God giveth,” he does|be sober men, and highly esteemed among 
to the prophets apostles? Thomas said} not appear to have looked for any manifesta-| the professors of the day for their eloquence, 














—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Glimpse at a Quarterly Meeting. 


At Masham, in Yorkshire, John Church- 
man lodged at the house of John Kelden, who 
related to him something that passed between 
a knight of the shire and one of his tenants, a 
member of our religious Society, in manner 
following, viz :— 

Landlord.—So, John, you are busy. 

Tenant.—Yes; my landlord loves to see 
his tenants busy. 

Landlord.—But John where were you, that 
you were not at your roe meeting at 
York the other day? saw most of your 
staunch Friends there, but you I missed. 

Tenant.—Why thou knowest I have a 
curious landlord who loves to see his tenants 
thrive, and pay their rent duly, and I had a 
good deal in hand that kept me at home. 

Landlord.—Kept you at home! you will 
neither thrive nor pay the better for neglect- 
ing your duty, John. 

Tenant.—Then I perceive my landlord 
was at quarterly meeting. How didst thou 
like it ? 

Landlord.—Like it! I was at one meeting 
and saw what made my heart ache. 

Tenant.—W hat was that ? 

Landlord.—Why the dress of your young 
folks; the men with their wigs, and young 
women with their finery, in imitation of 
fashions. AndI thought I would try another 
meeting ; so next day J went again; and then 
I concluded, there was little difference but the 
bare name between us whom you call the 
world’s people, and some of you ; for you are 
imitating us in the love and fashions of the 
world as fast as you can. So that I said in 
my heart, these people do want a Fox, a 
Penn, and a Barclay among them. 

So he turned from his tenant. 

“ I thought it would be a pity,” adds John 
Churchman, “ that the true and solid remark 
of this great man should be lost, understand- 
ing that it was rather expressed in pity than 
derision.” 

— 
For “ The Friend.” 


George Fox and Thomas Taylor. 


George Fox, in a testimony which he gave 
forth concerning Thomas Taylor, says, “ He 
had been an eminent parish priest, and of note 
amongst the professors and other priests, and 
also a lecturer in several parts of the country, 
preaching sermons on the week-days. And 
coming to Swarthmore, in Lancashire, with 
some other priests, I asked him and them, 
before Judge Fell, whether he or any of them 
could say, that they ever heard a voice from 
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their learning, and their piety, and some of 
them, as —Thomas was, considered above the 
common priests, and may also be very zeal- 
ous in ee preaching even “ on the 
week-days.” f such, however, have not 
heard the voice alluded to by George Fox, 
they cannot be called true ministers of the 
Church of Christ, whatever may be their pre- 
tensions. I have no disposition to judge 
others ; with their Master, they must stand or 
fall; but I apprehend it is very important for 
the members of our religious Society, to 
cherish a true sense of a living ministry, and 
@8 way opens, endeavour to explain the nature 
and nd of it to others. If we lower the 

, and give way to the specious notion, 
that because an individual has experienced, in 
some measure, his own heart changed, has 
good talents, agd by study has become ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures, that he there- 
fore is capable of preaching the gospel, we 
shall soon be in danger of having our meeting 
places converted into lecture-rooms, and a dis- 
position be excited, to look for and feed upon 
words—silent meetings will be a burden, and 
the nature of spiritual worship be lost sight of. 


—— — 


Thoughts on Prayer, and Forms of. Prayer. 


Lines written by a poor Mechanic of Killileagh, Down, 
reland, on seeing a Family Prayer Book, which 
contained these words in the Preface :—" This Book 
is intended to assist those who have not yet ired 
the happy art of addressing themselves to in 
Scriptural and appropriate language.” 


While praying is deemed an art so happy 
By a few, who others rule ; 

Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school !(1) 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man ; 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children,(2) 
By his Spirit, how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge 
What to ask and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold? 

Sad delusion !—strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold ! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge, 
Learn of Christ then, He’s the way.(3) 


Why ask money from the people 
or these barren books of prayer ? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
ut, alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find him— 
Not in books—He reigns within ;(4) 

Formal prayers can never reach him ; 
Neither can he dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wondrous skill ; 

But, saying Lord! will never save them ;(5) 
Those He loves, who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the listening ear, 
Pompous words may please the giddy, 
Bof®Christ, the Saviour, is not there. 
Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is our's, if Him we know ;(6) 
Those who can pray, HE has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


THE FRIEND. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God’s our futher,(7) 
He’s at hand and he will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
is the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form, 
Such a thought !—it pre-supposes, 
That, with words, we God can charm ! 


God alone must be exalted ,(8) 
Every earthly thought must fall, 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple,(9) 
God should dwell our hearts within ; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 
Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place a place of worship, 
Every tafe a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes,(10) 
Or the poor uplifted eye ; 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend His throne on high. 

Spirit of prayer! be Tou the portion 
Of all those who wait on Thee ; 

Help us! shield us! lead us! guide us! 
‘THINE THE PRAISE, THE GLORY BE! 





(1) Luke xi. 1. (2) Romans viii. 26. (3) Matt. 
vi. 6; xi. 29. (4) Col. i. 27. Luke, xvii. 21. 
(5) Matt. vii. 21; vi. 7. (6) John xvii.3. 

(7) Matt. vii. 11. (8) Hab. ii. 20. Matt. 

vi. 22. (9) 1 Cor. iii. 17. (10) Luke 
xviii. 13, 
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ATTACHMENT IN A PARROT, 


Many of the parrot family are well known 
to evince a st 
wards each other. Bonnet mentions the mu- 
tual affection of a pair of those called love- 
birds, who were confined in the same cage. 
At last the female falling sick, her companion 
evinced the strongest marks of attachment : 
he carried all the food from the bottom of the 
cage, and fed her on her perch: and when 
she expired, her unhappy mate went round and 
round her, in the greatest agitation, attempt- 
ing to open her bill and give her nourishment. 
He then gradually languished; and survived 
her death only a few months. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting commenced 
with the Meeting for Ministers and Eiders on 
Seventh-day, the 21st of Fifth month; the 
meeting for discipline on Second-day follow- 
ing. The latter closed on the ensuing Sixth- 
day evening. We understand that the meet- 
ing was larger than usual ; and that, in addi- 
tion to the usual business, they appointed a 
committee to visit the subordinate branches. 

We shall probably have more specific infor- 
mation for a future number. 






VIRGINIA YEARLY MEETING, 
The meeting convened this year at Sum- 
|merton. It commenced with the Meeting of 

Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day, the 21st 
of the Fifth month, and concluded on Fourth. 
day, the 25th. ‘The public meeting on First- 
day was large ; and the company behaved with 
great order anddecorum. Although Summer. 
ton is in the immediate vicinity of Southamp- 
ton, many of the slaves were permitted to 
attend. 

The meetings for business were rather 
larger than in some former years, a consider- 
able number of Friends from other places 
being in attendance. The Yearly Meeting is 
very small ; and under a sense of their reduced 
condition, they have requested, by minute, 
that the Yearly Meetiags of North Carolina, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, may, by commit- 
tee, meet with them at their next annual as- 
sembly, to advise with them respecting their 
present state and future movements. 


WEST TOWN SCHOUL. 

The Committee to superintend the boarding 
School at West-town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth-day, tenth of next month, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Visiting Committee to assemble at the 
school, on Seventh-day, the 4th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 5th month, 8th, 1842. 


Manrnziep, at Friends’ meeting-honse North Sixth st., 
on Third-day the 31st ult. Henry W. Worrinarton, to 
E.izasern, daughter of Jeremiah Willets. 


lil 


and lasting affection to-| Diep, after a short illness, on the 24th of Fifth month, 


at the residence of her son Elihu Pickering, Philadel. 
phia, Mary Paxson, in the 89th year of her age. 

» near Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, on 
the 5th of Fifth month, Mary C. Samrru, wife of James 
Smith, in the forty-first year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Miami monthly meeting. 

In the several relations of life, her conduct was mark- 
ed with propriety. She was an affectionate wife, a ten- 
der mother, and a sympathising and faithful friend ; 
kind and hospitable to all, but especially to those who 
were engaged in the service of Truth in this land, by 
many of whom she is remembered with affection —In 
the course of her illness, which was short, she express- 
ed much deep concern for her family; and near her 
close, which she was favoured to meet with Christian 
composure, she was heard solemnly interceding, that all 
her sins might be forgiven her; which, we believe, was 
mercifully granted, through the merits of our holy Re- 
deemer, in whom she had firmly believed, and confi- 
dently trusted. Her memory is precious to many; and 
we humbly believe that her purified spirit has entered 
into that rest, which is prepared for them that love 
Him. 








, at her residence at the Valley, Ulster county, 
New York, on the 8th of Fifth month, Desire Taner, 
widow of Jonathan Taber, in the 80th year of her age ; 
an esteemed member of Marlborough monthly mect- 


pe oe the residence of Adna Heaton, in Plattakill, 
Ulster county, New. York, the 15th of Fifth month, our 
esteemed Friend Potty Seaman, in the 82nd year of 
her age. She was an example of Christian patience 


a a very protracted illness, and a beloved mem- 
ber of Marlborough monthly meeting. 
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